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THE ANNUAL GENERAL MERTING. 


Only about 20 members, in addition to a fair 
attendance of members of Council, took the 
trouble to assemble at Red Lion Square on 
Wednesday. 

A larger attendance at the Annual Meeting 
would certainly be evidence of interest in the 
progress of the profession, and yet we must 
confess that many who do not attend are not 
indifferent to the Corporate well-being. The 
gentleman who did not come up to London be- 
cause ‘“‘ he had four pigs to cut’’ is really not 
an average representative. The metropolitan 
practitioner is the worst offender. There are at 
least 100 who never come, and some express 
their regret in terms which suggest that they 
have rather a contempt for those who do. They 
tell you they ‘‘ were so busy”’ in a tone which 
seems to imply that those who do attend have 
little else todo. They fail to remember that 
nearly all they know, and that all the ground 
work which enables them to get a living was 
derived from the work of better men who pre- 
ceded them. They ignore the fact that if all 
owr members were as ignorant and as selfish as 
themselves no corporate progress would be 
possible. 

The rules and regulations of our profession 
. we remarkably well framed—are in fact the 
subject of envy to many other corporate bodies. 
The election and constitution of our governing 
body is both liberal and logical—in the abstract. 
They provide a vote for every member, they 
offer a seat to any one able to obtain the votes. 
They were apparently designed for a profession 
all of whose members were taken to be educated, 
thoughtful and sufficiently enthusiastic to do 
their duty as members of a corporate body. We 
are afraid they are a generation in advance of 
those for whom they were framed. 

It may be that the 3300 members who did not 
attend, and who seldom do, are not merely 
apathetic and busy. They are, possibly, so 
confident in the intelligence, and justice, and 
industry, of their elected representatives that 
they stay away for fear of suggesting mistrust. 

eu extreme gratitude and trustfulness 1s 
capable of misinterpretation and the President, 
Vice-Presidents and Council might perchance 
Imagine that a full attendance was a compli- 
a to them for a vast amount of gratuitous 
abour, 


The annual report of the Council is posted to 
every member with the ballot paper. Perhaps 
this is the excuse for non-attendance. Having 
read the report, and voted in accordance with 
the suggestions of some combined local‘societies 
they feel that nothing more is demanded. As 
Ingoldsby said—: 

‘“* He may be a very respectable man 
But I don’t think much of his taste.” 


Tue Dinner. 


Though numerically badly attended this little 
social function was successful. The President— 
Prof. W. O. Williams, occupied the chair, and among 
the guests were Sir Thomas Elliott from the Board 
of Agriculture, the President of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, a representative from the War Office, and 
the Solicitor and Secretary of the R.C.V.S. 

The toasts were much as usual, but one sentence 
from the speech made by the Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture is worth quoting. After expressing 
his great interest in the veterinary profession, he 
said—‘* You trust the Board and the Board will trust 
you.” lt was hoped that some statement might have 
been made on Wednesday concerning the report of 
the Committee on the Army Veterinary Department, 
or rather on the intentions of the War Office. Noth- 
ing is yet known, and the new warrant giving the 
A.V.D. some relief from undoubted grievances is 
only hoped for. 


Tux Distemper Vaccine ExpERIMENTS. 


A week or two since we gave notice that no more 
dogs were required for a time by the Committee. 
We are asked to announce that again the Committee 
are open to receive any puppies between 2 and 3 
months old that practitioners may be able to obtain. 
Payment of 5/- per dog will be willingly made and all 
expenses of carriage. Of course only healthy dogs 
are required, and this is very important, as the 
introduction of any contagious disease renders the 
work of the Committee impossible until—at an ex- 
penditure of time and money—absolute health is 
again restored. Short-haired dogs are preferred, but 
any breed is acceptable. 


Exection or Councin. 
The result of the election was as follows :— 


Mettam 751 Locke 653 
Lawson 726 McCall 548 
Dewar 710 Allen 5389 
Barrett 679 Bower 448 
Gray 388 Stroud 222 
Scriven 371 Clarke 155 


Thomson 835 


| The first eight were declared elected. 
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VETERINARIANS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
THE INHERITANCE OF DISEASE. 


The editors of The Journal of Comparative Patho- 
logy (1) do me the honour of criticising at length my 
paper on “ Liver Disease in Poultry (2). 

With some reluctance they admit “ it is unfortu- 
nately true that tuberculosis is not a rare disease in 
the common fowl.” A little further study of the 
disease will, I am sure, serve to convince them that 
‘‘not a rare disease ’’ is a very mild term to use. I 
am acquainted with two districts in Scotland and one 
in England where the disease is very common, and in 
one of the former it has been allowed to spread to 
such an extent that the exception is to find a farm 
free from it. A correspondent who has very great 
experience with regard to the poultry of Ireland, 
writes :--‘* Fowls in Ireland suffer very much from 
liver disease, which prevails all over the country.” 
The disease is not confined moreover to the fowl. It 
is also quite a common ailment of the turkey in affec- 
ted places, and cases have also come under my notice 
affecting the pheasant. Friedberger and Frohner say 
“This disease attacks all kinds of birds (hens, 
pigeons, pheasants, peacocks, parrots, etc.), and 
Bland Sutton, in his paper on the disease (3) gives 
the zoological distribution as follows :—‘‘ Among 
Struthiones the rhea (South American ostrich) is 
particularly liable to tuberculosis (4). The birds 
most liable to this so-called tuberculosis are the 
common fowl, peacock, guinea fowl, tragopan, 
grouse, pigeon, and partridge. Storks and cranes 
are now and then affected. The two fiesh eaters in 
which it occurred were a falcon and an eagle ; possi- 
bly they contracted the disease by feeding on a smaller 
bird affected with tuberculosis. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the editors of The Journal of Comparative Patho- 
logy assert “‘ No person competent to make a really 
reliable diagnosis has ever met with a case of tuher- 
culosis in a grouse or partridge, and the disease is 
equally unknown among pheasants if we exclude 
those reared in a state of close confinement.” 

But I do not desire in this article to enter into a 
further description of this important variety of tuber- 
culosis. My purpose is to draw attention to and to 
attempt to answer the extraordinary opinions ad- 
vanced in the criticism with relation to the inheri- 
tance of disease. 

The writers of the editorial article in question are 
plainly of the opinion that all the fowls in an infected 
place are exactly alike as regards this disease, that 
there is no difference between the diseased and the 
healthy except that the latter are not yet diseased. 
Variation” and “natural immunity” are terms 
that do not seem to have any meaning to the editors 
of the Journal of Comparative Pathology. On the 
the strength of this erroneous supposition, these au- 
thorities would contend that the stockowner could 
breed from horses with badly formed hocks and 


(1) Vol. xvi., part 1., March, 1903. 
(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, September, 
1902 


@ Trans. Path. Society of London, vol. xxxv., p. 479. 
4) C. J. Pound also mentions the Australian emu. 


avoid getting the spavins of tne parent or the grand- 
parent. The presence of ring-bone, side-bone and 
other diseases of the feet which have arisen from 
faulty structure need be no evidence that the progeny 
will more than probably be similarly affected. We, 
as human beings, all have the same likelihood of 
taking tuberculosis. It is alla matter of chance. In 
consequence they commit themselves to the statement 
that I “fell into the mistake of supposing that at 
any given moment in an infected poultry yard all 
the fowls that are still healthy possess higher powers 
of resistance than those that have contracted the 
disease.”’ 

lt might be charitable to suggest that the recent 
fusion of The Veterinarian with its venerable age is 
the cause of this atavistic phase. If this is actually 
the commonly accepted positions of veterinarians, 
then as far as they are concerned Darwin has lived in 
vain and Huxley has fought uselessly. Fortunately 
I do know that the editors of The Journal of 
Comparative Pathology do not in this matter voice the 
opinions of the veterinary surgeons of this country, 
and their position is entirely opposed to that of the 
veterinary hygienists of other countries. 

Whatever may be said for or against the influences 
of nutrient and chemical substances upon the germ 
cells, biologists are at one with regard to the inherent 
variability of the germs amongst themselves, and the 
effects with reference to the soma have been measured 
in very many instances, and indeed the process of 
natural selection hasin this manner been demonstrated 


The part which disease has played in natural selection — 


has perhaps had not a great influence in the making 
oi species, but the effects of a given disease in elim- 
inating the unfit in a more or less wide area would 
be granted from theoretical considerations alone. The 
process may be illustrated, however, with reference 
especially to endemic disease. There is one such 
which I had occasion to pay some attention to a few 
years ago. Itis called ‘‘ Louping-ill” in the affected 
districts, and it is a disease practically confined to 
sheep. In February, 1898, in an address to the 
Teviotdale Farmers’ Club, I spoke with reference to 
this point as follows: ‘It is well known that sheep 
bred on the pastures are less liable to the disease 
than strange sheep (5). It is natural to explain this 
at first sight as being due to partial inoculation. But 
if we consider for a moment we can give a much 
simpler and more probable explanation. ll the 
sheep do not take the disease. Some are immune, 
others succumb very readily. You breed from the 
survivors, and so on these hills you have sheep which 
are to a large extent resistant to the disease. It is 
very probable that you disturb this natural tendency 
to the development of a disease-resisting stock by 
buying in sheep from districts where louping-ill is 
not known, but more especially by using rams which 
have not come through the ordeal. There is a hint 
here which ought to be put into practice. The 
farmer should breed louping-ill resisting sheep. 

it were not for this variation in animals disease would 
soon attain a deperate ascendancy. But just because 


(5) Accurate figures could be obtained in the majority 
of the districts and would be useful as showing the action 
of a disease in selection. 
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of the variations, the survival of the fittest gives 
disease a still more difficult world to conquer. 
Nature’s way is to kill off the weak. in domestication | 


we endeavour to preserve them. He will go 
‘“ harking back ” to the soft condition, but in a few 
generations he ought to find that the power of resist- 
ance to the disease has been much increased.” 

The same point has been well brought out in a 
paper by Dr. G. A. Reid on “ Heredity in Disease.” (6) 

It is an application of this principle which | have 
recommended as a means of eradication and preven- 
tion in the case of avian tuberculosis. The very fact 
that certain of the poultry are healthy shows that 
they are more resistant to the disease than those 
which have succumbed, for they are all equally ex- 
posed to the infection. 

Apart from the fact that the poultry vary in the 
power of resistance to the disease, and it is a fact— 
in spite of the archaic utterances of the editors of the 
Journal of Comparative Patholoyy—the additional 
fact that the hens affected leave off laying early as a 
rule, helps to confine the breeding more to the resist- 
ant. In the face of this obvious consideration, and 
failing to recognise that there is a constant renewal 
by the death of the diseased members of the poultry 
yard, the writers of this extraordinary review say 
“ Perhaps the writer of this leaflet had somehow ac- 
quired the conviction that in the fowl unasual powers 
of resistance to tuberculosis are in some obscure 
way correlated with an unusual degree of fertility.” 

After thus endeavouring to convey to their readers 
that it is a matter of no consequence in breeding 
whether an animal is diseased or not, or whether it 
has a tendency to disease or not, and betraying an 
“obscurity” with regard to the disease in question 
which is reprehensible, as well as peculiar notions 
about disease in general, the authors proceed to say 
“that interpretation of the sentences we have quoted 
makes it difficult to understand how the burying or 
burning of the fowls that have succumbed to 
tuberculosis can affect this natural tendency to a 
gradual strengthening of the stock by survival of 
the individuals that are more resistant.” It would 
not be surprising, after this, to find these writers 
arguing—- because it may be proven that bovine 
tuberculosis cannot be transmitted to human beings, 
that it does not matter whether the udders of 
cows are tuberculous or not, that recommendations 
to cleanlinesss may be neglected and meat inspection 
may be dispensed with. ; 

It is with regard to the relation between breeding 
and sanitation considered from the point of view of 
hygiene that my position differs widely from that of 
the veterinary profession—assuming that the editors 
of The Journal of Comparative Pathology are entitled 
to speak for that profession. They put sanitation 
first and breeding second. But while this is desira- | 
ble so far as medicine is concerned, | contend that 
breeding should receive the greatest prominence with 
regard to the domesticated animals. There is not 
an approach to the same excuse for elaborating con- 
ditions for the preservation of the unfit. The varia- 
tion which is inseparable from animal existence divi- 


(6) 1900. Scottish Med. and Surg. Journ., Vol. VI. 


des domesticated stock into the healthy and the 
diseased. The former, it is clear, by resisting the 
harmful and infectious conditions of the place, or 
district, or country where they have to pass their 
existence, show that they have a right to preference 
in breeding. {Ina word the make of the body which 
has been inherited will determine in usual circum- 


stances whether the animal will remain healthy or 


not, whether it will resist the diseases to which it may 
be exposed or fall in the struggle. If this be true 
of stock in general it is surely of the very first conse- 
quence that the principles should be applied, if any- 
where, in the poultry yard. | venture to think that 
even the editors of The Journal of Comparative Patho 

logy would agree with me that there is little sense 
in keeping birds worth a few coppers when every law 
of health cries out for their destruction. 

It is for these reasons that I have ventured to 
advise the owners of poultry affected with this disease 
to separate the absolutely healthy and reserve them 
for breeding purposes, to kill the remainder, and to 
accompany this treatment with the most rigorous 
disinfection to avoid even the most resistant being 
exposed to successive infection. Have the editors of 
The Journal of Comparative Pathology anything better 
to recommend ? 

Avex. Merk. 

Durbam College of Science, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


On Anmsruesia.— By M. Lesacr, Alfort. 


This note summarises the debate that took place 
lace at the Paris Academy of Medicine in February 
and March, 1902, and resulted thus: 

1. Chloroform is not contra-indicated in cardiac 
affections. 

2. Chloroform is contra-indicated in subjects 
suffering from lung trouble accompanied with 
severe dyspnea. 

8. The impurities of chloroform, although certain 
of them are toxic, are very often blamed as the 
cause of death when in reality this is due to mal- 
administration. 

4. The best method is the mixed method of ethyl- 
bromide with chloroform, in which the first men- 
tioned drug is allowed to be inhaled a few times 
before using it with chloroform so as to bring about 
a more lasting narcosis.—Rec. de Méd. Vét., Jan. 
1903.) 

(The late Professor Robertson in 1884 or 1885 
taught and demonstrated that chloroform was no 
more dangerous to animals suffering from cardiac 
affections than to healthy ones. My experience with 
chloroform on aged dogs confirms this. Of the 
hundreds of old dogs affected with valvular diseases 
that I have destroyed intentionally with chloroform 
enable me to conclude that this drug does not kill 
dogs affected with heart trouble any sooner than 
the sound animals destroyed by the same —s 
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Borriomycosis. 


A horse, castrated 18 years ago, showed the fol- 
lowing symptoms. Great loss of condition; at the 
lower edge of the near side masseter, firmly fixed to 
it, two tumours each as big as a hen’s egg, of fibrous 
character ; on the off shoulder on the upper third of 
the ante spinatus, another tumour of similar character. 
On the scrotum a tumour as big as a man’s fist pain- 
ful and fluctuating and with superficial nodules. The 
scrotum seemed to be lardaceous and inspissated. 

Temp. 39:8 C. Nasal mucus pale and a nasal dis- 
charge copious and thick Resp. 56 to minute. 
Percussion and auscultation on the near side showed 
between the 9th and 11th ribs a dull area in which 
the respiratory murmur was suppressed. 

The animal was slaughtered and the P.M. revealed 
on the left lung a tumour as big as a child’s head 
containing fluid which exuded into the bronchi. 

The scrotal tumour extended up the cord and filled 
the inguinal canal. A similar tumour was found in 
the right kidney. The microscope showed the growths 
to be botrio-mycotic, and the author considers the cord 
to be the primary lesion and the others metastatic.— 
Berl. Th. Woch. 

F. E. P. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
(Continued from p. 749) 


A FEW REMARKS ON BROKEN KNEES. 
By Mr. C. J. Humpurey, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,-—With your kind indul- 
gence, [ wish to bring to your notice a few remarks on 
the knee of the horse, and the common injury termed 
broken knees. I have selected this subject that every- 
one present may have something to say regarding his 
own ideas, and the line of treatment he adopts. 

In dealing with the carpus, we must first bear in mind 
its formation. It consists of seven or eight bones. These 
are arranged in two rows. The superior or top row con- 
sisting of the scaphoid, lunare, cuneiform and the trape- 
zium at the back of the cuneiform. The lower row 
consists of the trapezoid, magnum, unciform and some- 
times the pisiform. These bones are all articulatory, 
and have both lateral, interosseous, and capsular liga- 
ments. They are bound very firmly together, and are 
all enclosed by the annular ligament. 

The carpus or knee joint consists of distinct joints, all 
synovial, and having distinct capsular ligaments. The 
radio-carpal joint is between the inferior extremity of 
the radius, and the upper surfaces of the first row of 
the carpal vones. The carpal joint, with its articulations 
between the first and second row of the carpal bones. 
The carpo-metacarpal joint, which is between the second 
row of a bones and the superior extremity of the 
metacarpal bones, not forgetting that the carpal bones 
all have facets, and articulate with their neighbour. 
These joints are of two kinds. The first two are gingly- 
moid or hinge-like and permit of free movement, the 
latter is arthrodial or gliding movement only. The 
radio-carpal joint having the greatest freedom, the 
carpal next, and the carpo-metacarpal the least. 

overing these joints we have the firm, annular liga- 
ment, which presents three distinct channels running 
from above downwards with special synovial thece. 
The inner one which runs obliquely downwards, through 


which passes the tendon of the extensor metacarpj 
obliquus. The outer one runs straight down and ac- 
comodates the tendon of the extensor pedis. The 
middle one is the broadest and gives passage to the 
extensor metacarpi magnus, previous to its attachment 
to the supero-anterior part of the metacarpal bone, 
These are covered by, and firmly held in position by 
the annular ligament, fibrous tissue and the skin. I have 
omitted mentioning the back structures of the carpus, 
as I only intend dealing now with some injuries to the 
front of the knee. 

A broken knee is a wound upon the anterior part of 
the knee (Prof. Williams). It varies from a mere scratch 
to a largeugly wound with the skin completely removed, 
the tendons lacerated, the carpal bones themselves in- 
jured, the radio-carpal or carpal joint opened, and 
synovia escaping. 

Broken knees may be of five kinds.- An injury to the 
front of the knee, in which the skin is not lacerated 
but is bruised. The hair is removed as if cut or shaved 
and there is a little oozing of blood serum. This condi- 
tion does not require much treatment. I prefer to 
gently wash the whole of the knee with some anti- 
— lotion, and to apply such dressing as carbolic 
oil on cotton wool and a clean linen bandage. [If this 
is repeated a few times, the pain and soreness disappear, 
and the little swelling subsides. I should place the 
animal in a loose box, but should not advise that his 
head be tied up, although this is a disputed point. 

There is another injury to the front of the knee | 
should like to allude to—what I will call a capped knee, 
not due to falling on the joint but arising from a direct 
blow, caused by the animal itself, by knocking the 
knee inst the bottom of the manger. It occurs in 
young horses, and generally when they are being broken 
to harness, and are nervous and excitable. This swel- 


ling is not easily removed and at times almost defies — 


treatment. I do not advise active treatment, and should 
commence with a thorough washing of the knee and 
then merely hand rubbing. The application of cold 
water by means of a hose pipe is often beneficial. But 
I do not think it possible in all cases to entirely reduce 
the swelling. 

An injury to the knee in which the skin is cut or 
lacerated (but not through the entire dermal structures). 
This injury is usually small in size, the skin not badly 
damaged. It generally yields readily to antiseptic 
treatment, and sometimes hardly leaves a blemish, 

When the skin is lacerated, and a portion removed, 
the fibrous tissue and annular ligament injured and 
the extensor tendon exposed. This is a very serious in- 
jury, and too much care cannot betaken at first to find 
out exactly the extent of it. If this is not done at 
once you will not have the same chance again, as 
stained tissues, swelling, and discharges from the wound 
are all hindrances to proper investigation. This injury 
is very common, and occurs in all classes of horses. It 
is attributed to careless driving, bad shoeing, nervous: 
ness, and excitement, but usually occurs when the horse 
has become tired and leg weary after werking many 
hours right off. When this horse stumbles he falls down 
heavily, thus inflicting the more serious damage. é 

When the injury to the knee is such that a portion 
of the skin is removed, the ligament and bursz opened, 
the tendon injured or severed, thus exposing the carpal 
joint. 

Lastly, when the injury is the same as the last case, 
with the addition of damage or fracture of one or more 
the carpal bones. In this case you have a synovial dis- 
charge from the en joint, and if associated with direct 
injury or fracture of the bones it is usually policy to de- 
stroy the animal. 

The seat of injury in broken knees.—The most frequent 
js injury to the upper row of the carpal bones, the scap- 
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hoid, the largest and situated on the inside, is the bone 
most frequently injured. I have not seen the lunar 
injured alone, without damage to the scaphoid as well 

Why should the greatest amount of damage be on the 
inner half of the knee ?—Firstly, from the formation of 
the carpus, and when progressing the lower portion of 
the limb is turned slightly outward, also the inner por- 
tion is nearer the centre of gravity. As regards the 
annular ligament, this is a most common injury and is 
not good tempered to heal, which is common with dense 
fibrous tissues. The tendon which usually suffers is the 
extensor metacarpi magnus. Covering the front of the 
knee it is most exposed to injury, from a bruise to partial 
or complete laceration. 

As soon as a horse stumbles and breaks his knees should 
he be ted home or removed in a conveyance ?—If led home 
the limb is not stiff and the horse moves with less pain. 
If a conveyance can be quickly obtained it is decidedly 
the best way to get the horse home. 

On arriving home or at the Infirmary would you wash 
the knees with warm or cold water (with any antiseptic 
added)? After cleansing, then thoroughly examine and 
determine the extent of the injury. Use your finger ; | 
you may find some grit, as small particles can often be 
felt when one cannot observe them. Remove all foreign 
agents, and when satistied the wound is cleansed dress 
with creolin, chinosol on cotton wool, then cil silk and a 
clean soft linen bandage. Should there be no swelling 
to speak of this may be left on for three days. It is 
very general to find small portions of dead tissue in these 
cases, these pieces must be removed by the scapel or 
scissors, their presence only causes mischief and acts as 
foreign bodies. Sometimes the healing process is tardy, 
at other times the granulations are too profuse. Nitrate 
of silver may be used with much benefit, but I prefer to 
use carbolic acid. After dressing the wound with an 
antiseptic it is not a bad plan to dust the wounds with 
pulv. boric acid. Thisisa clean soft dressing and much 
preferable to flour or lime. 

Would you poultice a had case of brocen knees ?— 
Should you be doubtful as to whether all the grit and 


2. Would you use hot or cold water to cleanse the 
wounds ? 

3. Do you prefer a hot or cold poultice ? 

4. Would you keep the horse’s head tied up ? 

5. Or place the horse on the pillar reins and feed from 
a basket ? 

6. Would you turn the horse loose in a box ? 

7. Do you advise slings ? 

8, Are you in favour of using splints ’ 

9. What bedding do you prefer? 

Gentlemen I thank you for your kind attention, and 

shall be pleased to hear your views on this subject, 


Discussion. 


The PresipENnrT said he hoped they would have a 
good discussion on Mr. Humphrey’s interesting paper, 
the subject was one which was always coming under 
their notice, and the discussion pi to elicit some 
very useful suggestions. 

Mr Burrters said he quite agreed with Mr. Humph- 
rey that cases of what he called capped knee were very 
difficult to treat and get the swelling down. It was an 
awkward blemisb, especially to a carriage horse, and 
he thought the best method of treatment was to put the 
animal ina loose box, let it have a soft bed to lie on, 
and give the knee plenty of hand-rubbing. He did not 
know anything better than a good thick bed of peat, 
which he preferred to either sawdust or straw. Slings 
he thought were very beneficial in the treatment of 
broken knees. Of course a great deal depended upon 
the extent of the damage and the temper of the animal. 
If it was only a slight case the best plan was to tie the 
horse up by the head and keep him quiet for a time. 
He had heard some veterinary surgeons speak very 
highly of splints made of block tin, but he had no per- 
sonal experience uf them. These splints were shaped to 
the limb and fastened both above and below the knee, 
and the animal was left loose in the box. With that 
method you coald dress the wound very well, and the 
animal did not attempt to lie down. With regard to the 
best means of getting a horse home, unless the injury 
was very trivial he thought it better to use a conveyance 


dirt are removed, | see no objection to applying a cold 
bran poultice with a little carbolic oil, or chloride of | 
zinc added. | 

Is it advisable to heal up the wound as quickly as | 
possible? Ifyou do you are likely to have the knee crack | 
or open again, breaking the newly formed tissues ?—This | 
is hkely to occur when the healing is most rapid, and | 
this takes place when the joint is fixed by means of 
splints. It is well to bear this in mind, and not remove 
the splints too soon. | 

Grafting skin has been done successfully on the | 
broken knees of horses, but so far as I know only as 
experiments. It is good practice to remove the hair and | 
all ragged portions of skin at once, also all jagged pieces | 
of fibrous tissue. When cleansed, used some good anti- | 
septic, creolin, chinosol, perchluride of mercury, carbolic 
acid. I have also dusted the wound with powdered | 
boric acid then applied cotton wool soaked with carbolic | 
oil. Cover the wound and keep the air from it as much | 
as possible. It is not advisable to use pins or sutures — 
of any kind, I do not favour the bringing of the wound | 
together by the use of court plaster. Styptic collodium 
or wound gelatin [ have not found much benefit from, 
the discharge preventing the proper use of this agent. 

odoform has been much used, but I have not used it 
lately. Its odour is objectionable. I much prefer chino- 
sol, it is pleasant to use, gives very good results, and is 
not expensive. 

As an incentive to get some discussion from these few | 
remarks I venture to conclude with a few questions, 
which I trust will ke the means of disseminating some 
knowledge amongst us by the interchange of ideas. 

1. Should the horse led home if only a short. 

distance. 


if one was handy. 

Mr. Samson said the only case of capped knee he 
ever had to deal with was with a horse of his own. 
With regard to horses heads being tied up in cases of 
broken knee he did not think you could lay down any 
hard and fast rule: every case must be treated on its 
own merits. In five cases out of six the best thing was 
to let them loose in a paddock. If he could keep cotton 
wool on without a bandage he did. Bandages only 
caused swelling and inflammation. With regard to 
washing broken knees, he thought they should be 
washed the same way as any other wound and _ he pre- 
ferred warm water containing a_ little disinfectant. 
With regard to poultices, years ago it was customary to 
poultice every wound, but now he had not seen a 
poultice in his place for years. About the bedding, 
he did not think it mattered what bed was used so long 
as you did not give them long straw. He thought it 
was better to do without slings in cases of broken knee 
if possible, but in cases where there was a large open 
wound, slings were of great benefit. 

Mr. F. Lercu (Bristol) observed that he had seen some 
extraordinary results from proper knee rubbing. The 
plan he generally adoped was rubbing downwards as 
that prevented any chafing of the skin. With regard 
to bandages he found that they were very beneficial 
in cases of capped knee, but that they were inclined 
to retard the healing of wounds rather than otherwise. 

Mr. Rowe said broken knees that came under his 
notice were mostly those of carriage horses having 
long series of excisicns caused by the horse slipping. 
They generally took a long time to heal. In such cases 
he invariably used the hose, with a watering hose, for 
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preference, and warm water if handy, and then a ban- | 


tight enough to keep it on, the horse was sure to bend 


dage of lint immersed in Arnica and oil omnes not too ; his knee and that brought pressure on the wound. [et- 


tightly. He then allowed the horse as muc 
as it liked to take. He advocated the use of Arnica , 
for wounds of all descriptions. If he did not bandage > 
them he blew some powder of myrrh on to the knee— 
from his hand ; that was better than patting or rubbing | 
it on. A good many horses did not want any restraint, | 
and the cradle offered almost all that was needed. For | 
capped knee he knew of nothing better than good strong 
arnica used in the proportion of one to five or six of oil 
and used the reverse way of the hair, not rubbed in, but 
simply kept moist. 

The PRESIDENT said he should like to ask Mr. 
Humphrey if he understood him to say that some 
wounds he would bind . with carbolised oil or some 
other dressing and leave for two or three days. That 
seemed to him a strange course of treatment to adopt, 
because whete the knee was more or less saturated with 
dirt and grit, at the end of three days the wound might 
be in rather a precarious condition. He did not quite 
understand whether Mr. Humphrey advised splints or 
not, and he should like to be enlightened on that point. 
He also wished to know whether after granulation had 
commenced Mr. Humphrey would advise exercise. Per- 
sonally, he thought when the wound was healing it was 
good policy to let the animal have some exercise. He 
objected to splints being put on the knees, because after 
you once got the knee fixed you were likely to get soft 
unhealthy granulation, and the first time the animal 
bent his knee he would open the wound. Dealing 
with the questions in the order in which they occurred 
in the paper, he said with regard to leading an iajured 
horse home he thought that a great deal depended upon 
the injury. Hot or cold water—he thought hot water 
was better for the wound and more soothing to the 
animal. With regard to poulticing he knew there was a 
-_ deal of difference of opinion, but if the wound was 

ull of grit and very much damaged there was sure to 
be a certain amount of sloughing and if it was possible 
to apply a poultice it helped to bring about a healthy 
condition of the tissues and that was the main object to 
be attained in order to get healthy granulation. Would 
you keep the horse tied up? Well, if you adopted a 
course of poulticing, the horse must be tied up, but it 
should only be tied up at such times as you wished to 
poultice, and the granulation had proceeded far enough 
to allow him to take exercise. With regard to slings, 
he thought animals were much better in slings if they 
were unable to lie down. Some broken knees were very 
painful, and the animal got exhausted by standing, so 
that if you could relieve the weight of the animal you 
avoided depression and high fever. As to the bedding 
he did not think there was much to be said about it. 
With regard to capped knee, if you prevented a recur 
rence of the injury that did most of the cure; it was 
a question of preventing the animal from further injur- 
ing its knee. 

Mr. Howarp thought it was unnecessary to obtain a 
conveyance if the horse had only a short distance to go, 
unless the wound was a bad one. With regard to 
poulticing, in cases where there was a small deeply in- 
cised wound and an unhealthy discharge an antiseptic 
poultice was not at all bad treatment, and he preferred 
chinosol to carbolic oil. 

Mr. SAVOURNIN advocated leading an injured horse 
home at once, for if he was allowed to stand waiting for | 
someone to come and inspect him he would prokably get | 
so stiff that you would be bound to have a conveyance. | 
He preferred cold water for a plain wound, because he | 
believed it was more antiseptic than hot and tended to 
keep down inflammation ; but if there was much swel- | 
ling or pain, warm water should be used. He had | 
never poulticed a knee, and used plain lotion without | 
bandages. If the knee was bandaged anything like 


fair exercise ting the animal loose in a box was advisable in most 


cases, and then when he made sufficient progress you 
could exercise him two or three times a day. Putting 
him in slings was only necessary in bad cases ; but if 
we used splints you were bound to put him in slings, 

ith regard to the bedding he thought peat was a 
villainous thing for a sick horse, because it was so dusty. 
With respect to capped knee he advised hand rubbing, 
but he found if you told the horse keepers to rub the 
knee they generally thought it hard work, but if you 
called it massage instead and made them do it in a 
little different way they thought there was something 
in it, and did it. 

Mr. NEIsH referring to capped knee said he had tried 
hand rubbing, but could not say he had ever found it 
successful. He sometimes put in a seton. He never 
used bandages fur broken knees for they only seemed to 
set up irritation and made the animals.restless. He did 
not use any bedding. He thought the best plan was to 
have a well-ventilated box, keep it thoroughly cleansed 
with Jeyes’ fluid—that was the great secret of getting 
wounds healed. 

Mr. HuMpHREY, in replying, said as regards Mr. 
Butter’s remarks on capped knee he quite agreed that it 
was not an easy thing to get rid of, but the capped knee 
he (the speaker) referred to was not a capped knee in 
which there was some pus or a broken blood vessel and 
some blood in the skin, but a thickened state of the 
tissues which took a lot of getting away. In some cases 
he had reduced them by half, but failed to get rid of the 
swelling entirely. One speaker had suggested turning 
the animal out and letting Nature do the rest ; but if 
you left it alone it would never go away. Unquestion- 
ably slings were useful, but he preferred to do without 
them if possible. Mr. Butters suggested tying the 
horse’s head up, but speaking personally if he could do 
without he would never tie a horse’s head up. Were it 
not a question of room, he should prefer every horse 
having a loose-box. There was no one who. would take 
greater care of a wound or of itself than an animal, 
whether a dog or a horse. With regard to splints, a 
broken knee would heal quicker if put in splints, but 
great care would have to be exercised when they were 
taken off because new tissue was easily broken again. 
Mr. Butters was in favour of using peat for a bed, but he 
(the speaker) advised them not to use peat if they could 
get straw. Hedid not know of any bedding that was 
so efficacious so far as wounds were concerned as good 
straw. Sawdust and chips frequently contained a lot of 
turpentine which was irritating to a horse, and under 
those circumstances it was not uncommon to be asked if 
the animal had a touch of the mange. Peat made a very 
dirty bed, and when moved about it got all over the 
place. Turning to Mr. Samson’s remarks he agreed with 
him in that he refused to tie a horse’s head up, and 
assuming that he had only one broken knee he believed 
that if he was placed in a paddock and allowed to exer- 
cise himself he would take care of the injured limb and 
would nct gallop round the paddock or inflict unnecess- 
ary pain upon himself, but would use his leg and walk 
about with as little inconvenience to himself as possible. 
Mr. Samson said he would not bandage so long as he 
could get carbolised oil and wool to stick on, but the 
difficulty that he (the speaker) found was that he could 
not get it to stick on at all without a bandage. Another 
reason for bandaging was because you could keep to the 
wound the dressing you wanted to apply. He preferred 
to dress a wound antiseptically and then use oil-silk on 
top of the dressing and then a bandage ; he objected to 
allowing the atmospheric air to get to a wound if it 
could possibly be avoided. Some of the speakers pre- 
ferred warm water and some cold. One of the reasons 
given was that cold water was more antiseptic than hot. 
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He did not agree with that, but at the same time he pre-| W. T. Olver, Brain, Hodgkins 


ferred cold water and liked to get it direct from the 
main with a hose pipe. The force of the water from 
the pipe would get to the bottom of the wound and 
wash out the dirt and grit. Another reason why he pre- 
ferred cold water was that it helped to check the hemur- 
rhage and also was a stimulus to the wound. Although 
hot water would relieve pain it had a greater tendency 
to the formation of pus. And then again you could not 
always get hot water. In asking the question about 
poulticing he thought it would have produced more dis- 
cussion than it had. Mr. Samson said he would not use 
a poultice, but he (the speaker) was in favour of poul- 
ticing a bad knee, and his favourite poultice was cold 
bran with a little carbolic oil or chloride of zine. 
Chloride of zinc made a very nice healing poultice. Hot 
ultice tended to draw the wound more, and with the 
eat and moisture ong got more suppuration. With re- 
gard to bedding, Mr. Samson said anything but long 
straw, but he (the speaker) did not mind how long it 
was so long as it was clean. His experience was that all 
accident cases did better on straw than they did on 
wood or sawdust or chips. Referring to Mr. Leigh’s 
observations, the essayist said regarding the hand rub- 
bing he did not mind which way the knee was rubbed so 
long as it was rubbed, The question was could vou get 
itdone? Unless you had a conscientious attendant who 
would carry out your instructions he thought the better 
plan was to give him something to rub in, he would then 
probably think he was doing some good. Mr. Rowe 
mentioned the use of arnica, but he (the speaker) had 
never had much experience with it; perhaps he ought 
to have used it more than he had. With regard to the 
President’s question as to in what case he would leave 
the bandage on for three days, it was a case where the 
skin was injured and lacerated, but not cut through to 
the fibrous tissue, and in cases of that kind after the knee 
had been well washed and dressed he thought you could 
leave the bandage on with safety for three days. He 
did not advise splints, but felt it would be interesting 
if you happened to have two horses at the same time 
with the same amount of injury to the knee, to make the 
experiments of putting splints on one and not on the 
other and see which healed first. He certainly believed 
the one with the splints on would heal quicker than the 
other. With regard to walking a horse home, if the 
broken knees were not very severe, his advice was by all 
means take him out of the cart and walk him home ; he 
ms walk better than if allowed to stand still and get 
stiff. 
Votes of thanks to the gentlemen who brought speci- 
mens, to the Essayist and to the Chairman terminated 
the proceedings. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A quarterly meeting was held at the Black Boy Hotel, 
Nottingham, on Tuesday afternoon, May 5th. The 
President, Mr. F. H. Gibbings, of Nottingham, occupied 
the chair, and there were also present: Professor Axe, 
London ; Messrs. T. H. Merrick, Northampton ; C. Hay- 
wood, Leicester ; T. Duckworth, Ashbourne ; T. H. Hob- 
son, Leicester ; J. J. Burchnall, Loughborough ; E. Paley, 
Walsall ; J. R. Green, Nottingham ; F. L. Gooch, Stam 
ford ; H. Olver, Tamworth ; G. Wartnaby, Burton-on- 
Trent ; F. J. Taylor, Birmingham ; J. Ord, Woodville ; 
T. Spencer, Kettering ; H. Fairer, Derby ; T. Ludlow, 
Mansfield ; H. S. Reynolds, Daventry, and the hon. sec. 

_J. Dawes, of West Bromwich. 

Letter and telegrams of apology for non-attendance 


ins, John Blakeway, James. 
Blakeway, Tailby, Boyd, Tipper, Malcolm, F. W. Bar- 
ling, F. W. Carless, Grasby, Prickett, Chambers, Heelis, 
H. D. Pritchard, A. W. Mason and others. 


THe Presipent’s Hosprratiry. 


_ Upon the invitation of the President, the members 
first sat down toan excellent luncheon, at the close of 
which Mr. Wartnaby. in the name of those present, very 
cordially thanked Mr. Gibbings for his hospitality. The 
health of the President was drunk with much heartiness 
and Mr. Gibbings, in reply, said he was delighted to 
welcome the Association to Nottingham, his only regret 
being that the attendance was not very much larger. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS AND 


Mr. Ricuarp Hucues, of Oswestry, was nominated 
by Mr. Wartnaby, and Mr. P. B. Boy.e, of Belper, by 
Mr. Green. The names of these gentlemen will be 
submitted for election at the next meeting. 

The following gentlemen were now unanimously 
elected members of the Association: Mr. G. H. Warp, 
of Leamington, proposed by Mr. Paley and seconded by 
Mr. Olver, and Mr.G. W. Roserts, of Ludlow, proposed 
by Mr. Wartnaby and seconded by Mr. Duckworth. 


DELEGATES TO CONGRESS. 


The Hon. Sec. brought forward the letter adjourned 
from the previous meeting inviting this Association to 
send delegates to the 21st Congress of the Sanitary 
Institute, to be held at Bradford on July 7th and follow- 
ing days. 

The Hon. Sec. reported that he had received also a 
circular from the Royal Institute of Public Health in- 
viting this Association to send delegates to their annual 
Congress which takes place at Liverpool, on July 15th 
and following days. 

Prof. AXE moved that delegates be sent to both Con- 
gresses. If there was one thing more important than 
another to them asa profession it was to keep themselves 
in touch with those various institutions. It was im- 
possible, also, to separate sanitary matters from veterinary 
work. If the dignity of the profession, which was 
preached so much in these days, was to be maintained 
it must be through channels of that description, and by 
associating themselves with institutions with which 
every learned profession should be proud to become 
identified. 

The PRESIDENT said he agreed so fully with all that 
Professor Axe had said that he should have great 
pleasure in seconding the motion. 

This was carried unanimously. 

Some discussion ensued as to who the delegates should 
be, and it was ultimately resolved that the President and 
the Hon. Sec. should represent the Association at the 
Congress of the Sanitary Institute at Bradford, and that 
the President and Professor Axe should be the delegates 
to the Liverpool Congress of the Royal Institute of Pub- 
lic Health. The resolution also provided that the dele- 
gates fees be paid by the Association, who shall also 
allow each delegate a sum not exceeding four guineas to 
cover expenses. 


Tue ExLections To CouNcIL. 


The Hon. Sec. announced the receipt of letters from 
the Lancashire and the Yorkshire Associations inviting 
this Association to join with them in issuing a circular 
on behalf of their candidates for the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He reported 
that it had long been customary for the three Associations 
to unite in that matter and share the expenses of the 


Were received from Professor Dewar, Messrs. Coe, J. F. 
impson, Huband, R. C. Trigger, Thackeray, Martin, 


election. On the present occasion this Association had 
no candidate for the Council. 
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There was some discussion, and in the end the follow- 
ing resolution, proposed by Mr. Gooch and seconded by 
Mr. Burchnali, was carried nem. dis.: “That this year 
the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association 
shall take no official part in the election of members to 
Council, but that the members of the Association hereby 
agree individually to support the retiring members of 
the Council who are re-nominated by the Lancashire, 
Yorkshire and Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical 
Associations.” 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 
By Mr, F. H. Grapes, F.R.C.V.S., Nottingham 


The path of Presidential Addresses has been so often 
and so ably trodden that, notwithstanding the magnitude 
and possibilities of the veterinary art, I feel as though 
little that is new or original has been left for me to say, 
but in the first place I must offer you my thanks for the 
honour of my election as the President of this old and 
important Association. But I should like to say that, 
however able and willing a President may be, his efforts 
will be of no avail if he has not the support and good 
feeling of the members. This being assured, the Society 
will go on flourishing and do incalculable good in wearing 
down the frictions and little jealousies that are insepar- 
able, I might almost say, from any profession. Not only 
this, but it enables us to interchange ideas, and cements 
us in a bond of friendship such as ought to exist among 
all members of our profession. 

It is well known that at our meetings we almost in- 
variably address ourselves to the scientific portion of our 
calling, and rightly so, no doubt ; but I want to say a 
few words to you this afternoon about the social status 
of the veterinary surgeon, whether the money spent on 
his education is well laid out, and whether it will bring 
back a fair return for the money expended upon him. 
We all know that the education of the veterinary surgeon 
is now a very serious problem. A iad, after he has left 
school, probably serves a short pupilage with a veterinary 
surgeon which, in my opinion, is the right procedure to 
adopt. He then passes his matriculation examination 
and enters one of the veterinary Colleges, and if he is an 
intelligent and assiduous student, and luckily passes his 
four examinations. he emerges at the end of the four 
years’ course with his diploma. This has been a very 
anxious and expensive time for his parents or friends 
and they naturally expect, now that he has become a 
member of a learned profession, he will be able to make 
his way in the world without any further trouble. Now, 
there are two courses open to him, either he can enter the 
Army, after passing another severe examination ( which 
he ought to be able to do), or he can go as an assistant 
to a veterinary surgeon, or if he thinks himself capable, 
can take a practice of his own. As to the first, I believe 
the cost of the outfit is very expensive ; but, this difficulty 

t over, he is put fairly in the way of earning a decent 

ivelihood. I won’t say anything about the disadvan- 
tages that veterinary surgeons in the Army suffer from, 
such as want of substantive rank and of other than their 
own superior cfficers being put in command over them, 
as this is a too lengthy and complex matter to enter upon 
here. But, having entered the Army, he is probably 
sent ont to India or some other of our Colonies, and 
comes back after a few years with a step in rank and 
with increased pay. After a service of ten years, I 
believe he can retire with a gratuity of something like 
£1000. This, of course, is a nice little nest-egg for a 
comparatively young man, aud if he has been careful of 
his health and oe been living well within his income his 
future is assured. Not that he is a wealthy man, how- 
ever. nor is it likely that he ever will be. 

The young man who elects to go for a few years as an 
assistant probably thinks he has not had enough ex- 
perience to start in a practice of his own. He most 


likely advertises or gets a situation through one of the 
numerous Agencies and he starts in high hopes that he 
will, at last, begin to earn something for himself. He 
perhaps chooses a town practice, but more likely a 
country one, as assistants are more in request for the 
latter than the former. He is paid the magnificent 
salary of something like £3 a week, out of which he has 
to keep himself and dress as a gentleman. I say, gentle- 
men, there are thousands of skilled artisans in towns 
and cities who have not had a penny spent on their 
education who would treat with contempt such a sum. 
What the remedy is for such a state of affairs some 
cleverer head than mine must try to elucidate. 

Now we will look at the young man who elects to 
start a practice of his own. He very likely buys a small 
country practice or starts independently in some town or 
village. In either case he finds that clients do not rush 
to him in such crowds as he would wish, and he has a lot 
of Jeisure time that he is unable to fill up, with the 
result that he frequents the nearest hotel more often 
than he should. Mind, I don’t think this is done in the 
first instance with the object altogether of quenching his 
thirst, but is done with the idea that perhaps he may 
meet with some persons there who may be useful tu him, 
and no doubt in many cases this isso. But, unless he 
has a very level head on his shoulders, this is very often 
the first step in his downward career. I say advisedly 
that there are more veterinary surgeons split on this 
rock than on any other, and very grieved I am to say it. 
But if on the other hand the young man can withstand 
this temptation and take the advice that Polonius gave 
to Laertes : 


“'l'o thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


he will succeed, and if he is hard working and conscien- 
tious, he will no doubt be a credit to himself and the 
neighbourhood in which he lived. Not that he can ever 
hope to become a wealthy man ; if he can only earn a 
decent living and give his wife and family a comfortable 
home and bring up his family respectably, it is as much 
as he can hope for. Only the few veterinary surgeons 
that reach the top of the tree and have an extensive 
practice in London or in any of the large provincial 
cities can lay by sufficient for a rainy day. And this 
brings to my mind the excellent charities that are 
existing in our midst. I allude to the two Veterinary 
Benevolent Funds. We all know that they are doing an 
excellent work, but are not supported as they should be 
or as they have aright to expect. They receive occasional 
gifts of money from the more generous-minded members 
of the profession as well as an annual contribution from 
the various Veterinary Associations, but, to my mind, 
the latter is not at all what it should be. What isa 
altry £5 a year, for instance, from a Society like ours ! 
he argument put forward at the last meeting was that 
we could not afford it as we had been drawing from our 
Reserve Fund for the last two or three years, and that 
if we went on like this for a few years longer we should 
have nothing left. Now, gentlemen, I think this 1s 4 
scandalous state of affairs, and if this Association is not 
run on sound commercial lines and its annual income 1s 
not sufficient to meet its expenditure, it is bound to come 
to an end some time, and the sooner the Society 1s re- 
constructed and placed on a firmer basis the better it 
will be for the Association and the credit of the members 
belonging to it. 
What I should like to see, and what I believe is per- 
fectly practicable, and which was said by Mr. Morgan, 
of Liverpool, in his address to the old National Veter!- 
nary Benevolent Society, is that a fixed sum be paid to 
the funds of the Society every year according to the 
number of members, aud that in return they be repre- 
sented on the Council in proportion to the amount 
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paid, with power in their respective districts t> act i 

all cases as if they were the officers and Council of ie 
Society and render payments to all urgent and necessi- 
tous cases up to a certain amount, which might be fixed 
Tf a larger sum was likely to be expended 
they would require to bring the matter before the 
‘General Council. If some such scheme as this was 


at, say £10. 


adopted, it would meet the requirements of the profes- 
sion and would render unnecessary any other method 
or any other Society to give temporary help, or, if you 
like, old age pensions. For we must consider this, that 


among the many members of the profession some get 


to the top of the tree, and earn a decent competence 
while others, alas! go to the wall. Sometimes this is 
entirely their own fault ; in others a dark fatality seems 
to dog their footsteps however careful they may be. 
Some men we have seen who have started the race of 
life full of ability and hope, but who have failed 
through mistakes or through sickness, and come down 
with a crash, imploring the assistance of a Society such 
.as this to aid them in their distress. But it is not alone 
the men that suffer, it must be very sad, very terrible to 
them to see their nearest and dearest—their wives and 
families suffering hardship and penury, with no hope 
of alleviation. Often, tov, the bread-winner is cut off 
after a very few years in practice, and the result is that 
the widow and family are left perfectly destitute. It is 
ito meet such cases as these that the Benevolent Societies 
need all the support and assistance they can obtain. [ 
see, on looking over the Register of the two Benevolent 
Funds, that there are only something like 500 sub- 
scribers, so that taking the effective list of the members 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons at 3500 
there are 3000 members who never subscribe anything 
at all. Now, how to get at these members is the prob- 
lem, but 1 am quite sure that there must be some way, 
.and if they could only be induced to subscribe even a 
small sum each per annum, the funds would be placed 
on a firm and substantial basis. 

Now, just a few words as to our being directly repre- 
‘sented in Parliament. No doubt if you could get a man 
of ability with ample means and who would undertake 
the task, and if you could get a constituency who 
would have him, he might possibly be able to do the 
profession some good, as there are lots of subjects crop 
up which indirectly affect the profession, and which the 
ordinary members care or know nothing about, and take 
no interest in whatever ; but my idea is that this could 
‘be done equally as well, if not better, by the members 
trying tc influence the M.P.’s in their own particular 
district. 

A word or two I may say in conclusion, though I 
fear I may be regarded as an alarmist. Still, | must 
say I do not think the prospect is very bright or allur- 
ing for the veterinary surgeon of the future. We have 
already got electric trams in nearly every great city in 
the kingdom, and of course that has got rid of an enor- 
mous number of horses. But, in my opinion, what we 


chave to fear are motor cars and mechanical traction. century ; 


in the big cities will be done by mechanical means, 
There remains the agricultural districts, which have 
been in a poor way for several years past : hunting and 
racing centres, and breeding sdahieemain There is 
no doubt that more horses will be kept for purposes 
of pleasure, and it is to these the veterinary surgeon 
must look for his livelihood. 

And now, gentlemen, I have finished. I fear I may 
have somewhat tried your patience, but I felt that 
something ought to be said on the matter. I will say 
00 more but offer you my sincere thanks. 


“SIDEBONE” AS A CAUSE OF UNSOUNDNESS 
IN THE SHIRE HORSE. 
By J. R. Green, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Shortly after the 
election of our worthy President to the chair I promised 
him in a weak moment to contribute an article tor dis- 
cussion at this meeting, my sole condition being that 
it was to bea short one. This I promise you, and if 
from the few disjointed ideas that | have endeavoured 
to put into shape upon paper you find material enough 
to invoke adiscussion, I shall be amply repaid for my 
trouble. I am looking forward to the discussion being 
by far the most interesting part of the subject. 

In selecting “ sidebone” my object is to offer for dis- 
cussion a matter of importance to the general practi- 
tioner in his every day life, for both country and town 
practitioners must be interested in the Shire horse. The 
first named as veterinary adviser in connection with 
breeding studs, and the last named because he is fre- 
quently called upon to examine them when they reach 
or are ready for work in our large cities and towns. 
This breed of horse has of recent years become so 
widely disseminated over the country that it is difficult 
to go into a district where he is not to be found. Be- 
sides possessing a commercial value, the Shire horse 
has of late years come to the front as one deserving the 
attention of the more wealthy of the horse Joving com 
munity, and prices have been realised at some of the 
leading stud sales of a fabulous character. Lam afraid 
that this has not altogether benefitted the breeding 
and rearing of good animals for working purposes. It 
has led to a “ mania” for putting all kinds of animals, 
both good and bad, to the stud for breeding, and a 
corresponding neglect to the up keep of the supply of 
good geldings and mares for town work. With the 
rapid increase in value bas come a demand for the per- 
fect animal, and as “soundness” is the one point to- 
wards perfection which most nearly concerns us as a 
profession, I propose to deal to-day with one of the fre- 
quent causes of unsoundness. ; 
“ Sidebone” or ossification of the lateral cartilages of 
the foot (chiefly the fore feet) is a condition which does 
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big sidebones and lame., The mistaken idea held by 
the owner I suppose being, that because as a youn 

mare she bred several sound good animals, she is stil 
good enough, though now unsound herself to go on 
breeding the same sort. 

The presence of sidebone frequently determines the 
career of an animal at an early age, and I have tried very 
hard to form definitely an idea at what age it usually 
makes its appearance, but I must confess that I have 
not been able to arrive at a very satisfactory conclusion. 
Between the ages of three and five years seems to be 
the time when the development of sidebone is most 
noticeable, although I have seen them well developed at 
two years old, and have seen them appear after six. I[ 
am now referring to horses that have been used for stud 
purposes only, and have never been on a road, and in 
some instances never shod. 

At this point it may be as well to draw attention to 
the lateral cartilages and their functions in a normal con- 
dition. They are two thin plates of fibro cartilage of an 
irregular form surrounding the alz of the os pedis, 
and they allow of expansion of the foot at its posterior 
part when weight is placed upon it. They form an 
elastic wall to the sensitive foot and afford attach- 
ment to the sensitive Jaminz. They are carried out- 
ward during expansion of the heels and so keep upa 
connection between the sensitive laminz which &re 
attached to them and the horny laminz of the wall. 
They are also intimately connected with the vascular 
mechanism of the foot, venous trunks passing through 
them. Owing to their close relation with other im- 
portant structures in the foot, it is obvious that any 
change in their structure such as “ossification” must 
interfere with their normal functions and cause an im- 

diment in the process of locomotion, or even painful 
ameness. 

How is this abnormal condition to be properly ac- 
counted for? It appears to me that there must be an 
inherent tendency on the part of the animal and also an 
exciting and extraneous cause. In dealing with breed- 
ing stock it is the first mentioned cause that should 
have prior claim on our attention. 

Which plays the most important part in transmit- 
ting this tendency to sidebone formation to the off- 
spring, sive or dam? ‘That such powers do exist is 
evidently the belief of both veterinary surgeon and 
breeder, otherwise the stringent examination of the ex- 
hibits at the leading shows would be only a farce. It 
is not, however, these animals that disseminate un- 
sound stock, it is more likely to be animals in the 
country districts that have never been in a show ring 
or come under close observation, and in these districts I 
think it most probable that the mares are at fault. 

T am led to think so for the following reasons. Many 
horses are now travelled with a veterinary surgeon’s 
certificate of soundness attached to their cards, and if 
lacking this they are looked on with suspicion, but how 
many sound mares do they cover in a season? I would 
say not forty percent. The owners of mares although 
very exacting as to the soundness of the horse expect 
him to beget sound stock from any old cripple they may 

ut to him. Until they realize the importance of breed- 
ing from sound parents only—on both sides, we can never 
hope to approach anything like perfection in our work- 
ing horses. 

p our veterinary text books, and also in most of the 
works upon the Shire horse, the animal with a profusion 
of thick rough hair, and a short upright pastern is the 
one in which it is stated that we are usually to expect 
the development of sidebone, but I think those mem- 
bers of our profession who have given this matter their 
careful attention will agree with me that this does by 


| 
‘long sloping, and short upright pastern, and wide feet 
_ with low heels, as well as narrow upright feet with high 
heels. Ido not think conformation such an important 
predisposition to sidebone as it is supposed to be.. 
Neither do I think that Jocality or the nature of the 
ground upon which young animals are reared has a 
‘great influence, for we find horses coming into towns 
at four and five years old with sidebones in almost 
equal numbers alike from either the stony hills of 
| Derbyshire, the Fylde district of Lancashire, or the fens. 
‘of the Eastern Counties. 

In looking for extraneous and exciting causes there 
should not be much trouble. In the first place owing 
‘to the supply of big, weighty Shires for town and 
city work being unequal to the great demand, many 
horses are now put on the stones to do heavy draught 
work at four years old instead of five, six or even seven 
in former years ; and what with concussion, indifferent 
and bad shoeing, high calkins, and other causes where- 
| by the weight of the body and the strain of drawing 
and stopping heavy loads is unevenly distributed over 
the foot, there is no cause for wonder at these horses 
| going wrong and lame at an early age from sidebone- 
| development. 

Veterinary surgeons are chiefly concerned with side- 
bone in two classes of animals—the stallion and brood 
mare, and the working horse. After an examination 
we have to give our opinion—firstly, as to the existence: 
or non-existence of the disease, and secondly, if we are 
satistied that it does exist we are to be ready to give an. 
opinion as to its probable effect upon the animal’s use- 
fulness. I do not think there ought to be the least 
hesitation in giving an opinion about sidebone in the 
stallion or brood mare. No animal with the least trace 
ot sidebone should be bred from. I have frequently 
been told by owners when rejecting animals of this class 
for small sidebones that they had recently been examined 
by Mr.So and So and that he, although noticing that 
the condition existed, said that they were hardly bad 
enough to stop them, and that the animals might “go 
through.” What going through means I do not know, 
but I do know this—that a small sidebone constitutes 
unsoundness, and that such an animal should not be 
used for breeding purposes upon our advice. 

The examination of horses for working purposes is a 
different matter. There the age of the animal, the con- 
formation of feet and pastern, and the stage of the 
disease, may be considered, and a fair estimate of his- 
or her working capabilities based thereon. 

I donot think we can very often with satisfaction 
determine the exact part of the cartilage in which ossi- 
fication first takes place. It may be in or near the apex ;. 
in or near the anterior or posterior borders ; in that part 
which is in apposition to the wing of the os pedis ; or it 
may be uniform and involve the whole cartilage at the 
same time. It is not until union between the lower 
border of the cartilage and the pedal bone has taken place 
that acute lameness is often noticeable. ; 

As to Age.—An animal with any form of sidebone 
prior to five years old I would not consider fit for town 
work at all. 
| Conformation of pastern and foot.—After five years 
| old I should expect a horse having small sidebone with 
a fair sized, good shaped foot, with strong heels and 
| concave sole, and a moderately sloping short pastern, to 
_keep sound longer than an animal with other conforma- 
‘tion of those parts. 

As to the staye of the disease.—Sidebone is undoubtedly 
_a progressive disease, and in most cases sooner or later 
results in a complete fusion of the cartilage and pedal 
bone. In many cases actual lameness does not result 
until the later stage has been reached, and | must say 


no means always apply. In my experience I have met that I have knownold horses with as bad sidebones as it 
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my left hand and flexing the knee and grasping t 
cartilages between the thumb and of 
right and I to move them, I do not advise the horse 
to be purchased for hard work. One class of work he 
may perform satisfactorily for a time, and that is shunt- 
ing or working in chains where there is no weight on his 
back and fore limbs. 

One thing [ omitted to mention as a cause of sidebone 
jin young unbroken and unshod animals, and that is 
neglect of their feet. They are frequently allowed to 
grow to an inordinate length at the toe, and sometimes 
even curl up at that part, the pastern and heel are forced 
down and have to take a great deal more than a fair 
share of the weight of the body, and no doubt inflamma- 
‘tion in the cartilages is often excited. 

I have often wondered whether the age of a stallion 
with sidebones has any influence upon the soundness 
of the stock which he may beget? Whether the stock 
, by a horse nine or ten years of age, is as likely to 

aeeee his unsoundness as stock got by a three or four 
year old horse? 1 have thought sometimes that some 
people could not hold that opinion. I well remember 
some years ago a well known renowned old sire was 
allowed to enter the ring at one of the leading shows for 
competition after examination, although he had such big 
sidebones that they could not only be easily /z/t but seen. 
A good deal of surprise was expressed at the time, and 1 
heard it remarked more than once that the “ vets.” evi- 
dently thought old horses with sidebones would not be 
likely to get young unsound stock. 

Another rather peculiar circumstance I remember 
which came under my observation some years ago when 
I was practising in Derbyshire. A well known horse in 
that district sired many geldings which nearly all devel- 
oped sidebone at three or four years old, although they 
were from clean sound dams. The sire himself was 
sound at that time, but when 11 years old he developed 
bad ones. Would he be likely with a latent tendency in 
} to transmit it to his offspring in an active 

orm 

Gentlemen I am afraid that [ have trespassed too 
much upon your time and have spun out my remarks to 
an inordinate length. I am aware that they have been 
listened to by those who have had far more experience in 
connection with the Shire horse than I have, and who 
are better able to deal with this question than I am, but 
I will not admit being second to anyone in the interest 
I have taken inthatanimal. Iam very fond of him, and 
have never lost an opportunity to make a closer acquain- 
tance with him. 


Discussion. 


Prcfessor AXg, in opening the discussion, observed the 
subject of sidebones had been so frequently before 
them that pretty well all that could be said in connec: 
tion with it had been many times repeated, and there 
hardly appeared to be anything new to be said about it. 
As, however, there were alway: young members 0 
ithe profession coming up, and what might appear to 
be stale to the older men might be regarded as fresh 
by the younger members of the community, for this and 
‘for other reasons it was desirable that subjects of this 
‘kind should from time to time be reviewed at these 
meetings. 

There could be no doubt as to the hereditary nature 
-of sidebones, but the mere fact that mares and stal- 
lions were free from them was no guarantee that they 
did not inherit the power to transmit them to their 
offspring. Inherited ailments did not always show 
‘themselves in the progeny of the affected parent, and, 
as shown by the essayist, mares when themselves free 
from the disease not infrequently produce stock affected 

y it. 

With regard to the seat of origin of sidebones, he 
(Professor Axe) believed that ninety per cent. of cases of 


this kind began their formation at the point of attach- 
ment of the cartilage with the pedal bone, and in con- 
sequence of this there were certain cases which at their 
Inception no one, no matter what his experience might 
be, could say as to whether sidebone existed or not, the 
locality of origin being so enclosed and protected by the 
hoof that it was not amenable to the ordinary methods 
of examination. 

Another difficulty in diagnosis which sometimes pre- 
sented itself occurred in consequence of the prominent 
nature of the lateral tuberosities of the coronet joint. 
In these cases, when ,the foot is on the ground the car- 
tilages are brought into close apposition with the bone, 
and pressure applied to them in this position of the foot 
meets with unyielding resistance which to the un- 
initiated conveys the impression of an ossified cartilage. 
If, however, the foot is raised from the ground and the 
contact of the cartilage with the bone be broken, then it 
is found that the cartilage presents its normal elasticity. 
Many judges of heavy horses who had failed to take 
the precaution of examining the foot otf the ground 
have been surprised at his (Professor Axe’s) decision 
when called upon at shows to decide as to the existence 
or non-existence of the disease. 

Another point of some importance is that of differen- 
tiating between an ossified and an indurated cartilage. 
Some families of the Shire breed were remarkable for 
the size and thickness of the structures, while the carti- 
lages of other families were small, thin, and figuratively 
speaking as soft and supple as a piece of paper. The 
former frequently showed unusual hardening without 
altogether losing their elasticity, and in aged animals of 
this description some special care and discrmination was 
called for in deciding between ossification and in- 
duration. 

It has been said that sidebones were not referred to 
by authors of antiquity. Such might be said of many 
diseases waich new methods of research have from time 
to time revealed to us. Moreover there can be no doubt, 
he thought, that macadamised roads, domestication, 
and the influence of hard work had done a good deal 
to render this ailment more prevalent than it was in 
the distant past. With regard to sidebones in relation 
to locality, he was of opinion that the larger prevalence 
of the disease would be found on the heavy clays, where 
young animals with no condition upon them were called 
upon to put forth their utmost powers on a deep and 
holding surface, and where the regular tread of the 
ground threw sprain upon cartilages. Quite the reverse 
would be found to exist in light land districts where 
horses walked upon the top without being submitted to 
undue exertion. He congratulated the essayist on 
presenting to the Society a paper so full of interest. 

Mr. Otver agreed that the subject of sidebone was 
a very old one, and there was little new that could be 
said about it. He was struck with one remark by Pro- 
fessor Axe, and it was one with which he was in hearty 


f | agreement, namely that there was not sufficient atten- 


tion paid to what might be termed indurated cartilage. 
They could not be too careful, when called upon to give 
an opinion publicly in the showyard, if examining for 
sidebone to have the foot inthe hand as well as on the 
ground. He did not think they were justified in re- 
jecting any animal with a cartilage that they could flex. 
Tt might merely be a case of indurated cartilage, which 
was scarcely to be wondered at in these days of artificial 
feeding and over-weighting. The essayist had said that 
judging from early veterinary literature sidebone was 
less frequent in the past than it was to-day. He (Mr. 
Olver) would rather attribute it to the fact that in the 
days gone by animals were differently reared, kept 
longer in their natural condition and not over-weighted. 
He believed that if the weight on the foot was more 
than the animal could bear, Nature tried to overcome 
the difficulty by the production of sidebones. The 
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essayist had not attached much importance to the class 
of foot, and it was certainly a fact that they could get 
sidebone in the very best class of feet. The selection of 
sires and dams in breeding was of the utmost ml 
tance, and he would select sound sires and dams if he 
could get them. But if a mare ora horse had been at 
work eight or ten years on the road, and had been sound 
up to that time, was it likely that any sidebone or 
— which it then put up would be hereditary? He 
(Mr. Olver) thought not. horse with a well formed 
foot might have sidebone and still not be unfit for 
service. 

Mr. Goocu said Mr. Green put the age at from three 
to five in which sidebone was most frequent ; but he (Mr. 
Gooch) was sorry to say he had often found it in foals, 
and frequently in yearlings. The previous speaker had 
forestalled him in the matter of the conformation of the 
foot ; they more often got lameness in horses with con- 
tracted feet than in animals with nice broad feet and 
open heels. He agreed with Professor Axe as to the 
seat of the origin of sidebone, but he could not agree 
with him when he said that locality formed such an 
important part in the production of sidebone. Mr. 
Green in his paper mentioned the position in which the 
veterinary surgeon was placed in examining for side- 
bone, and there they bad an important point as to 
whether they should give a certificate or whether they 
should simply give an opinion. If they examined a 
horse that proved to have sidebone and the owner 
wanted a certificate, they would have to give a certificate 
of unsoundness, but their opinion might be that.the 
animal, having good feet and all that, would serve the 
purpose required of it. A good deal was left to the 
discretion of the veterinary surgeon, who was able to 
get a better name for examining if he gave an opinion 
instead of writing a certificate for an unsound animal. 
If it happened to be in the same locality in which they 
lived and they happened to reject an animal that went 
= for years afterwards it was thrown in their 
teeth. 

Mr. WarTNaBy thought the question of sidebone 
threw a great responsibility upon the veterinary surgeon | 
who was called in to examine a horse for breeding pur- 
poses. He thought it was their duty, so far as they 
were able, to discourage breeding from unsound 
animals, but he must draw the line there. He could 
not go so far as the essayist and reject every mare that 
had asidebone. In his (Mr. Wartnaby’s) opinion excep- 
tions might be made. Take the case of a mare that had 
carried all before and kept clean up to eight or nine 
years of age ; he should look with a different eye on an 
animal of that description to what he should on an 
animal that had contracted sidebone at four or five. 
When he came to geldings he was afraid he differed 
from a good many of his hearers. If he saw a gelding 
five or six years old that had sidebone but also had good 
feet and good pasterns, strong and open in his heels, and 
they could hear his feet ring when he trotted on stones, 
he had very little fear that that animal was going wrong 
with sidebone. In fact it was his custom to express his 
opinion to the purchaser that sidebone was there, but 
that the animal was not going to suffer. However, the 
fact that it had sidebone might make some difference to 
the price, and if the purchaser could buy it a little 
cheaper so much the better. He could not recall a single 
instance where such a course had proved unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Trevor SPENCER said he did not agree with all 
the essayist’s conclusions. Mr. Green had stated that 
many years ago sidebone was only occasionally a cause 
of lameness. He (Mr. Spencer) thought the same re- 
mark would apply to-day. They found many horses 
with sidebone, before they found one that was lame with 
sidebone. He agreed with those who held that the 


locality influenced the condition. He had seen practice 
in several different localities, and he was driven to that 


conclusion. He believed, also, that the causes were: 


two, predisposing and exciting. Heredity accounted 
for one, and the other arose through the animals being 
overworked and kept in bad condition. He was of 
opinion that in an examination for sidebone there was a 
great deal which could only he ascertained by removing 
the foot from the ground. He must confess that he 
would sooner have an animal with sidebone and really 
good feet, than an animal with bad contracted feet and 
no sidebone. He had frequently bought animals for 
town work suffering from sidebone in that way, and in 
his part of the country a very large percentage of the 
animals suffered from sidebone without falling lame. 

The Hon. Sec. thanked Mr. Green for the very 
interesting manner in which he had brought the subject 
forward. As to sidebone being a cause of Jameness, 
it was his opinion that in large towns it was a frequent 
cause of latneness. In the case of a horse developing 
sidebone at six or even eight or nine years, it was diff: 
cult to say when the so-called induration that had been 
spoken of left off and when the sidebone commenced. 
He had examined a number of horses with what ap- 

eared to be indurated cartilages, and he had seen them 
later on with well developed side-bone. 

Mr. Patey said he wished to refer to the question of 
the soundness of travelling stallions in a given district 
that were used for getting what he called show stock 
Seven years ago, it fell to his lot to examine a four-year- 
old Shire horse of good pedigree, and he pronounced. 
the animal perfectly sound. His name was used om 
the animal’s cards, as also was the name of another 
practitioner who shared his opinion. At five years old, 
they both examined the horse again and gave the same 
opinion. At six years old he was sold and went abroad, 
so that he lost sight of him. The remark he (Mr. 
Paley) wanted to make was this, that he was called iv 
see several yearlings and two-year-olds got by that 
particular stallion, and they showed signs of sidebone 
even to the ordinary observer, whilst a careful exami- 
nation showed them to have sidebone very pronounced. 
That proved that a horse could be perfectly sound and 
yet get stock that was unsound and suffering from side- 
bone. He ought to add that the dams of these youngsters 
were also perfectly clean. He agreed with Mr. Dawes 
that in some cases it was really a difficult matter to 
decide whether a horse had sidebone or not. 

Professor AXE said he would like tc relate an almost 
parallel case. Mr. Paley had mentioned the case of 
sound parents producing unsound stock. Three or four 
years ago he (the speaker) was called to examine five 
generations of animals, namely, animals by the same 
mare, but by different stallions. The mare had the most 
beautiful hocks he ever saw, and yet the youngsters all 
had the foulest hock spavin it was possible to imagine. 
He believed it was a case of reversion. 

Mr. TaAyYLor said he would have liked to hear some- 
thing of the treatment of sidebone. With regard to 
the distinction between indurated cartilage and actual 
sidebone, he recently saw on the certificate of a neigh- 
bouring practitioner the term “incipient splint,” and 
he should suppose that “incipient sidebone” was a 
similar phrase. 

Mr. GREEN, replying to the discussion, said he was 
glad to hear the reference to reversion. He had not 
lost sight of the importance of it, although he had not 
included it in his paper. As to the origin of sidebone, 
his experience was evidently different to that of Pro- 
fessor Axe. It might be, however, that what he (Mr. 
Green) had often taken for ossification had in reality 
been induration, but how were they clinically to deter- 
mine the difference between induration and ossification. 
He knew it could be proved pathologically and by post- 
mortem, but he had yet to learn the golden rule that 
would enable him to distinguish between the two in the 
living subject. He thought the whole question re- 
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solved itself into this, that any hardness or rigidity 
or undue enlargement of the lateral cartilage had 
a certain suspicion of sidebone attached to it. As 
to the influence of locality, it was, of course, con- 
ceivable that the action of constantly withdrawing 
the foot from the boggy, non-resisting condition of 
some soils would in course of time have an effect on 
the animal that would not be noticeable in other dis- 
tricts, but it was his experience that animals coming 
from all parts of the kingdom showed no particular 
immunity from sidebone As tothe conformation of the 
feet being in favour of the animal, he (Mr. Green) must 
say that in his experience horses working in towns 
went lame with sidebone despite the fact that they had 
well formed feet. If a horse with sidebone and good 
feet was not likely to go lame, why was there a differ- 
ence in the price? The presence of sidebone certainly 
had a. considerable influence on the price of an animal, 
even though it was declared free from lameness. He 
had been much interested in Mr. Paley’s remarks. {n 
conclusion, he thanked the meeting for the kind atten- 
tion they had given to his paper. 


On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 
Gooch, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Green for 
his paper, together with a request that he would permit 
it to be printed with the minutes of the meeting. 

Mr. GREEN, in acknowledging the ~ oy kindly 
placed his paper at the disposal of the Hon. Sec. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his address, pro- 
posed by the Hon. Sec., and seconded by Mr. Burchnall, 
closed the proceedings. 

The members had tea together before finally disper- 


sing. 
H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.8., Hon. See. 


Royal College’ of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


The 60th annual general meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday, June 3rd, 1903, at the College, 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C. Professor W. O. Williams, president, in 
the chair. There was a very small attendance. — 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the 
meeting, on the motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by 
Mr. Bell, the minutes of the last meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

The Secretary read the following report of the 
Scrutineers on the election of new members ‘of 
Council :— 


ELECTED. 


Mettam 751 Locke 653 
Lawson 726 McCall 548 
Dewar 710 Allen 539 
Barrett 679 Bower 448 


The PresipENT declared the eight above named gen- 
ttlemen duly elected members of the Council. 


ANNUAL REporT AND BALANCE SHEET. 


The Hon. TREASURER presented the annual financial 
statement, and moved its reception. 

Mr. Mason seconded the motion, which was carried 
‘unapimously. 

The PrestpENt having declared that the balance sheet 
was open for discussion, 

Mr. Goocu moved “ That in printing the balance sheet 
‘on subsequent occasions the figures for the previous year 
should be printed in the column —_ the lines of 
both expenditure and receipt, so that it could be used 
for reference at the annual general meeting. ; 

Mr. Ropers seconded the motion, which was carried 


Unanimously. 


Mr. Bett moved the adoption of the report and bal- 
ance sheet. 

Mr. PuGH seconded the motion. 

_ Mr. Goocn suggested that the Council should try and 
induce more members to come to the annual meeting. 
He believed he was right in saying that at the present 
time there were about 3,500 members on the ollege 
Register, while there were only 15 members present at 
the meeting in addition to the Council. He thought 
that was a disgrace in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of such a body. He thought possibly the time at 
which the meeting was held had something to do with 
the matter, particularly with reference to the provincial 
practitioners. If the meeting was put back three weeks 
or a month more members would come up from the 
country, the first week in June being generally a very 
busy week for the country practitioners. He did not 
intend to make a proposition, but simply suggested that 
the Council should deliberate upon the matter during 
the coming year. He also thought that if some topic 
was brought forward for discussicn at the annual meet- 
ing it would be an advantage. He noticed from the 
annual report that the proceedings of the previous 
annual meeting were dismissed in four lines. If the 
President for the time being delivered an address or a 
paper on the topics of the year, and it was thrown open 
to discussion, he believed the annual meeting would be 
made a decided success. Last year the annual meeting 
was over in eight minutes, and a great many young 
practitioners would not spend two days and two or three 
— to come up to a meeting which lasted that time. 

e suggested also that the dinner should be held as 
soon as possible after the annual meeting, and not at 
7.30 in the evening. That was the custom in provincial 
societies, and it answered very well. If the dinner could 
be arranged immediately afterwards, the country prac- 
titioners could get home the same evening. At present 
they had to leave home early in the morning, if not the 
night before, to attend the meeting at 12 o'clock, and as 
the meeting was finished by 12.30 they had to wait till 
7 o'clock before anything else could be done, and could 
not get home that night. Certainly something ought to 
be done to render the annual meeting a little more 
attractive than it was at present. 

The PrestpENt, in reply to Mr. Gooch, said the ques- 
tion of the date of the annual meeting had been care- 
fully considered by the Council. At the present time 
the annual meeting was held according to Act of Parlia- 
ment : under the Charter it must be held on the first 
Wednesday in June. It certainly was a most ludicrous 
thing to think that when the most important race in 
the world was being run that the men who were most 
interested in horses—he did not say that they were 
sportsmen or anything of that kind—had to sit at the 
annual meeting of their profession. It was very incon- 
venient to have the annual meeting at such a period, 
and the Council proposed, when they obtained a new 
Act of Parliament—which they hoped to apply for 
within the next year or two—to make an alteration in 
the date : there were numbers of other things that also 
required to be altered. It was satisfactory to him as 
President to know that the President was not expected 
to deliver an address or read a paper. He carefully 
looked over the procedure carried out by previous Presi- 
dents, and found that the President usually posed as an 
ornament, and nothingelse. If it had been the custom 
he would have liked to have made a few statements 
in regard to the work of the year. As far as he him- 
self was concerned, it had been an extremely heavy year. 
An enormous amount of work had been done in connec- 
tion with the social status of the profession, and he 
trusted that within the next fortnight an announcement 
would be made which would give very great satisfaction 
indeed to all the members of the profession. He did 


! not know whether the statement would be satisfactory : 
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he lived in hopes that it would. He could not see that 
reasonable people could object to their demands from 
the War Office, and if their demands were complied 
with he thought the members of the profession would 
be extremely proud of the amount of work that had been 
done during the past year. 

Mr. Goocn stated that he did not wish to complain 
of anything the Council had done, because he had read 
with great delight of the work they had accomplished, 
and was perfectly satisfied with it. He simply wished 
to draw attention to the fact that the annual meet 
ing should be made made more attractive. He thought 
the Council had done admirable work during the past 
year or two, which deserved the best thanks of the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Samson reiterated Mr. Gooch’s appeal, that aa 
endeavour should be made to make the annual meet- 
ing more popular. He had been looking round, and 
noticed with regret that so few members of Council were 
present. It was not because of the Derby this year, 
and their absence must be caused by another reason. 
There were many little things which the Council 
might do for the general interest of the profession, 
instead of going in for quite such a high scientific train- 
ing. The Council must remember that when people 
joined the “weds pe they did so in 9 eases out of 10 to 
earn their bread and cheese, and they should study 
how they could help those men to accomplish their end. 

Mr. Bett (Carlisle) endorsed what had been said by 
the previous speakers with regard to the smallness of 
the meeting. After having travelled 300 miles to attend 
the meeting he regretted exceedingly that there were so 
few local veterinarians of London attending it. He had 
always made it a study to attend the annual meeting, 
even at considerable inconvenience to himself. He was 
very pleased that the meeting had not been held on 
Derby day on the present occasion. Although he wasa 
true sportsman, he had never seen the Derty, though 
he came to London year by year, because he attended 
the annual meeting. He hoped that after the expression 
of opinion at the Council meeting the Council would 
endeavour to do something in the matter. The Presi- 
dent was a young man, and if he could throw a little 
more energy into the profession it would be of the 
utmost advantage. If the veterinary profession intended 
to ask for a representative in the great House of Legis- 
lation, they should have a more representative body at 
the annual meeting than they had at present. 

Mr. Roserts (Tunbridge Wells) thought the opinion 
of the Council to some extent ought to be formed out of 
the ideas which permeated the profession, and unless 
the various subjects were brought forward at the 
annual meeting, he saw no other opportunity for mem- 
bers of the profession to make known their views to the 
Council. Something had been recently said in the 
Council respecting the Farriers Corporation. He wished 
to give expression to his belief that the Farriers’ 
Society had done and were doing a good work in the 
country, and that he should be very sorry to see cold 
water thrown upon the efforts of the Society. He 
believed they ought to have the profession’s best sup- 
port. It was undoubtedly an effort, rightly or weeds 
directed, to the improvement of horse-shoeing, and for 
the benefit of horses. They had been for a number of 
years making efforts for the improvement of horse shoe- 
ing. Qutcries had been made against the bad shoeing 
of horses, and the production of lameness in horses 
caused by bad shoeing. A great effort was being made 
in the country to improve that condition of things, and 
he thought they ought to give it generally and particu- 
larly their best support. He was very much against 
anything that would militate against the Corporation of 
Farriers in their effort to improve the shoeing of horses 
throughout the country. There might have been, and 
perhaps were, a few instances in which lapses by mem- 


bers of the Corporation had been made, and in which 
breaches of etiquette and of the rules of the Society had 
taken place. But was it not correct to say that that 
had been so with regard to their own and many other 

rofessions, and because mistakes had been made by 
individual members he did not think they should ;ban 
the whole of the Society because a few of its members 
had made mistakes. He also thought that if mistakes 
had been made, the individuals were amenable to 
the law both of the Farriers Company and also of 
the R.C.V.S., acting through its President and Solicitor, 
He thought if the Farriers Society would put forth 
efforts to check any misuse of the words and letters and 
titles that were given to the members, they could very 
well help the College in putting an end to any misuse of 
their terms or certificates. He also wished to notice 
that before the inauguration of the Farriers Society the 
abuses are’ very much greater than they were at present, 
and at that time were not checked, as they were now, 
through the Council. If the Farriers Society withdrew 
its support altogether, or if it became defunct, it was 
quite likely that the abuses would be much greater even 
than they were now. For those and many other reasons 
he thought the College ought to give their best support 
to the Farriers’ Company. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and 
balance sheet was then put and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Dollar, seconded by Mr. 
Roberts, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for the able way in which he had conducted 
the business of the meeting, which the President briefly 
acknowledged, and the meeting terminated. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 
ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


On Saturday, May 28rd, the Royal Veterinary College 
second annual sports were held at Wembley Paddocks 
(by kind permission of Messrs. Withers). The weather 
was delightfully fine. In addition to Principal M’Fady- 
ean, Mr. Powys, and several other members of the Col- 
lege staff, the large company present included Mrs. and 
Miss M’Fadyean with Miss Blackwell, Mrs. and Miss 
Ritchie, Mr. Jamieson Ritchie, Dr. and Mrs. Shore, Mrs. 
Share-Jones, Mrs. Stanley, Miss Burridge, with a fine 
muster of students. All were bent upon enjoying them- 
selves, and in this they were not disappointed, for a 
capital afternoon’s entertainment was provided. 

A lengthy and varied programme was attended by the 
following results : 

Mrs. M’Fadyean’s championship prize, awarded to the 
winner of the greatest number of events: J. N. Glass. 

100 yards sprint : 1, Glass; 2, T. Burridge. 11 secs. 

220 yards race: 1, Burridge ; 2, Glass. . 

Quarter-mile Handicap: 1, J. O. Andrews; 2, T. 
Brandford. 

Half-mile Scratch Race: 1, V. H. Woodley; 2, 
Andrews. 

Mile Handicap: 1, Staples ; 2, Woodley. 

120 Yards Hurdles: 1,J. H. Jarvis ; 2, Dashwood. 

High Jump: 1, L. Dixson, 5ft. 3in. 

Long Jump: 1, Glass, 19ft. 8in. 

Throwing Cricket Ball: W. G. Blackwell, 106 yds. 

The Championship was decided upon the above 
events. 

Sack Race: 1, H. L. Jones. 

Potato Race : Woodley. 

Visitors Egg and Spoon Race: 1, Miss Burridge ; 2, 
Miss Mackensie ; 3, Miss M’Fadyean. 

Donkey Race: 1, McGuire. 

Tug-of-War: Class B. 

The performances of Glass, a Class A student, were 
exceptionally meritorious, for he ran with judgment 
such as is rarely seen in one so young. Much merriment 
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was caused by the visitors egg and spovn race, and also | 
the donkey race, whilst excitement ran high during the 
inter-class tug of war, Class B (with a reputed average 
weight of 13st. 4lbs.) came with a great reputation. 
This they manfully upheld by winning all four pulls in 
great style under the able captaincy of Chamberlain. 

n fact there was only one team in it, and it wil! be a 
good team indeed which will be capable of lowering the 
colours of this year’s winners. 

At the close of the am Mrs. M’Fadyean most 
gracefully presented the prizes to the successful competi- 
tors, and when the Secretary in thanking her called for 
cheers the response was vociferous. Hearty cheers were 
also raised for Principal M’Fadyean, Messrs. Withers, 
and the ladies. Principal M’Fadyean, on behalf of Mrs. 
M’Fadyean, responded in a very happy speech which 
evoked. much applause, and the proceedings terminated. 

Refreshments were supplied by the Sports Committee, 
and the numerous testimonials (verbal) received were 
sufficient evidence not only of the quality of the goods, 
but also of the efficient manner in which the wants of 
everybody had been attended to. The officials were :— 

Referee.—Principal M’Fadyean. 


Judyes.—Members of the Colllege Staff. 

General Committee.— Messrs. Burridge, Woodley, 
ae, E. Brown, Broad, Pinchin, Addison, and 

err. 

Refreshment Stewards.—Messrs. Gillespie, O'Reilly. 
Dibben, jun., Hicks, Blackwell, Brooks, Gunn, an 

enry. 

Ground Stewards.— Messrs. E. Brown, Leese, O’Rorke, 
Dale, Chamberlain, and Foster. 

Handicappers.—Messrs. J.T. Share-Jones, J. Blake- 
way, and W. A. Broad. 
P Starters.—Messrs. Blakeway, Woodley, and Share- 
ones. 


Jno. T. Suare-Jones, General Secretary. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
Extract from London Gazette : 
Inpta Orrick, May 29. 
The following appointments have been made by the 
Government of India : 
To Be INSPECTING VETERINARY OFFICERS. 
BencaL Commanp.—Vet.-Lieut.-Col. R. Moore. 
Mapras Commanp.—Vet.-Lieut.-Col. K. Lees. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 & 1896. 
Summary or Returns, WEEK ENDING May 30, 1903. 


Foot- Glanders 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Rabies. Swine Fever. 
Disease. Farcy) 
¥ Cases | 
2149) € 143i | | 
= 3/25] 2 2 28] | 
3 8 | 8a] 58 2 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No 
‘Week ended May 30, 1903 - 16 16 . 1y 27 | 51 257 
| | 4 | 229 
1902 ee 15 35 oe 18 | 34 l oe 4 
i i 33 | «59 115 523 
— 1900, | 35 62 | 866 
Total for 22 weeks, 1903 oe oe 363 | 548 oe 552 | 894 | 677 | 3,244 
| 8 8 718 | 3,480 
329 563 | | 120 | 468 | 887 | 12 | 
Correspondin riod in 1901 as 304 | 440 12 | 669 | 554 961 1) 1 1,680 8,124 
1900 ee 261 418 | | 123 | 475 | 845 916 | 10,115 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Board of Agriculture, June 2nd, 1903. 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 


PECULIAR. 


Bir, 
In reading The Manchester Guardian, of June 2nd, 1903, I 
— across an extract giving the corrected census figures 
or 1901. 
Among the callings of women there is one for veterinary 
surgeons, and it is therein stated that there are three women 
members of the profession in the United Kingdom. . 
Possibly at a former census, before the passing of : e 
eterinary Surgeons Act, these ladies described themselves | 
a8 veterinary surgeons and have continued to do so, just . 
the lady did who always said she was 30 years of age 3 
every census, and when remonstrated witn excused herse 
by saying indignantly, ‘‘ She wasn’t one of those vacillating 
Persons who said ove thing one time and another the nex “ 
If these ladies practice, and are not on the,Register _ 
ribe themselves as veterinary surgeons, I think ey 
Ought to receive attention from the Registration Commit- 
tee.—Yours truly, 


LANCASTRIAN. 


BAD TASTE OR IGNORANCE? 
sir 


The letters re ‘‘Bad Taste or Ignorance?” which have 
recently appeared in The Veterinary Record tend to prove 
that the British practitioner hus acquired but an elementary 
f Equine Dentistry. aint 
that Vet” (an abbreviation all veterinarians 
wishing to advance the social status of the Profession should 
endeavour to make obsolete ) in his experience of three con- 
tinents does not include the United Staves ; if he does it 
demonstrates that his ‘‘ bump of investigation ” is sadly in 
need of stimulation. Had it been normal he would have 
learned that equine dentistry, especially what he is pleased 
to term “ rasping,” is @ subject demanding more scientific 
knowledge and experience than the average veterinarian can 
give to it. and, therefore, quite beyond the knowledge and 
i acksmith. 
so his experience of three continents includes the 


i 5 j tice the handier, lighter, more 
United States he failed to no 


improved instruments used there. 


having but a coupl 
teeth of a stud of 1 


hand the cumbersome, h 


ic “‘ rasps ” used by the avera 
presuming that the owner or perso 


stud allowed the use of such a vile thing. 


e of days in which to operate on the 
00 horses and the only instrument at 


eavy. barbarous and almost prehis- 
ge British veterinarian ! 
n in charge of the 


' opinion on their scheme. 
not pleasant but it was sincere, and when a public body asks : dith. 
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We cannot doubt that the ‘‘dental” services of the 
blacksmith are appreciated quite as much as those of the 
average veterinarian when we know that at College the 
latter is taught next to nothing of the subject, and, there- 
fore, cannot impart to the horseman the great humanitarian 
and commercial advantage of properly attending to their 
horses’ teeth. 

I may mention that in U.S. the good horseman has a 
veterinary dentist—not his veterinarian unless he is also a 
dentist—to examine and put in order every horse’s teeth 
aunually. 

In conclusion I shall only be too glad to subscribe to any 
fund that might be raised to send a smart young veterinarian 
to a really good veterinary dentist, so that after mastering 
the subject he can impart his knowledge to students and 
veterinarians who care to attend his lectures, and particu- 
larly the demonstrations, at the Colleges in Great Britain. 
—I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

‘* LUcIFER.” 


I think Mr. Ison deserves commending for his recent 
letters. 

‘* Vet" roams (perhaps this is only natural with his *‘ ex- 
perience of three continents”) from ‘‘ the Star Chamber ” 
to ‘‘Aunt Sally” and from poetry to ‘the bottle-nosed 
old boozer” in his letter in your issue of May 30, and 
then at the end of his epistle calmly asks veterinary surgeons 
why they don’t address themselves to the subject? I believe 
the subject is whether ‘ Vet” is useful or not, and whether 
blacksmiths should rasp horses’ teeth. It might be—should 
chiropodists act as dentists? or journalists as donkey- 
drivers ? 

‘* Familiarity breeds contempt.” When a blacksmith 
commences rasping horses’ teeth he will soon say ‘‘ Why 
shouldn't I treat quittors and unnerve horses?” 

Becoming step by step familiar with the veterinary sur- 
geon and his ways he will plant himself down at a decent 
distance from a M.R.C.V.S. and experiment more than’ the 
vivisector. I don’t think ‘the foot is the blacksmith’s 
special study.” Shoeing the foot of the horse is his study, and 
a knowledge of its anatomy is useful to him in this con- 
nection. 

A blacksmith may respect you if you have more know- 
ledge than he has, but unless he sees you carry this know- 
ledge into practice he is likely to say ‘‘ Here’s another of 
those blokes that is all talk and write.” ‘ 

No doubt ‘* Vet” is very useful, but he does not appear to 
be able to distinguish between advice sent by letter and 
medicine to his own clients, and advice and prescriptions 
scattered broadcast o'er the land in the lay press. The 
former injures nobody and does him good. The latter may 
injure his brother veterinary surgeons and-is reprehensible 
to men who get their living as veterinary surgeons and not 
as journalists. It is the principle involved in the matter 
that is wrong and not the mere act of advising a client 

who, if he has any sense, won’t adopt the advice) to get a 
lacksmith to rasp his horse’s teeth. i 

The honourable traditions of journalism surely don’t in- 
clude ‘‘ pulling the legs”’ of people, nor, I think, do they 
include the advocating of the employment of unqualified 
assistants.—Yours truly, 

G. Mayan. 


REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS. 


Sir, 

I have often seen a Farrier pick up something hot and 
drop it again but seldom perhaps with greater promptitude 
or more copious and forceful exclamations. Strong lan- 
guage may relieve painful feelings but some proportion 
should be observed between cause and effect ak it is not 
needful, because one happens to have burned one’s fingers, 
to proclaim the fact to an entire profession. 

In common with other members of Council I was specific- 
ally invited by the Registration Committee to express my 
I have done so. My opinion was 


antor otherwise. I said that the Committee had registered! 
3332 men without the shadow of an examination, that it. 
had in all received and squandered between £3,000 and 
£4,000, of which £1,300 odd had come out of the pockets of 
working farriers, that it had broken its promise to assist ap- 
prenticeship, that it had issued worthless certificates bearing 
the names of men employed as examiners by the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons and that in spite of the desperate 
efforts made to convince the Profession that it had some 
power to keep its men in order it had, in fact, absolutely 
none. This last you yourself seem toadmit. To the rest 
you answer absolutely nothing. 

I said that the Committee “‘ have forfeited their own rep- 
utation as men of business and perhaps as men of honour, 
and they have smirched the fair name of the veterinary 
profession associated (unwittingly) with them.” Men who, 
unasked, embark with other people’s money in undertakings. 
which fail, have to bear much more unpleasant consequences. 
than that of being called unbusiness-like. And men who, 
as public trustees, give promises which they never make 
even an effort to carry out must not be too delicate about: 
their honour. At the least I can plead that I never called 
the Scheme ‘‘a fraud on the public” as you have done: I[ 
have never said anything half so hard as that ‘ the regis- 
tration scheme is a shameful farce and that our profession 
by its representatives countenances deception ;” and for you 
to call me to task for the much milder terms I employed 
reminds me not a little—pardon the simile—of the Devil 
reproving Sin. But it 1s only fair to say that these remarks 
of yours were made before you yourself received a post on 
the Registration Committee. 

And if these remarks of yours throw any light on your 
‘* methods of controversy” or your ‘‘ modesty’’, and if they 
suggest that your ‘‘entt usiasm is forced,” that you display 
‘an unctuous rectitude” in circumstances requiring explan- 
ations, or that you have no ‘‘common decency or even a 
dread of cant,”’ then the fault is not mine for quoting, but 
yours for making them. 

Lastly, I was invited by a presumably impartial Editor, 
judicially seeking for information, to furnish five cases. 
where Registered Farriers had misused their qualification. 
I furnished some thirty-five which you say are ‘ correct.” 
But in the next sentence you attempt to whittle away their 
importance by various objections founded on your own ig- 
norance. The act condemns you. How do you know that 
these ‘‘ cases are correct”’ when you do not even know the 
dates ‘‘or for how long prior to the certificates being ob- 
tained had the words been used.” And where is the calm, 
strong, impartial man, unmoved by passion or the tempta- 
tions of lucrative appointment who desired only a few cases 
which he might investigate at his own expense? It is clear 
that you know nothing of these cases, that you do not wish 
judicially to investigate them, that you are not impartial 
and that your offer was the offer of a partisan who thought 
to put his opponent in a tight place and is keenly disap- 
pointed that he has not succeeded. 

Ido not know whether you will publish this letter, in 
which your own expressions return to condemn you, but I 
give you the opportunity, hoping that however strong the 
passions of partisanship, yet the feeling of chivalry with 
which I have always credited you will at least prevent your 
garotting your adversary.—Yours faithfully, 

Jno. A, W. Dotan, 

56 New Bond Street, 

May 30th, 1903. 


[We repeat that the 30 cases are not in our opinion in the’ 
least connected with the question at issue and therefore 
require no invastigation. We also state, for fear of anyoue 
being misled by the sentence about ‘lucrative appoint- 
ments” that the only times (they are very few) on which 
we have acted asa paid examiner for the Committee has 
been when other men have been accidentally prevented 
from attending.—Eb.} 


Communications, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED.— Messrs. 
H. Taylor, J.Share-Jones, Alex. Meek, Jno. A. W. Dollar, 
G. Mayall, G.H.Locke, A.J. Moffett. Major J. A. Mere- 
Anglo-Scot in Kensington,” ‘ Lucifer,” Lan~ 


for opinions it must expect to receive them, whether pleas- | castrian.” 
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